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“ Here man more purely lives, less oft doth fall, 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown. On yon Cistercian wall 
That confident assurance may be read.” 

But at the present moment, instead of the smoke 
of incense ascending, there arises the sweet smell 
of summer flowers; and instead of the hymns, 
“ Jam lucis ortosidere” and “Ales diei nuncius,” the 
song of the linnet and thrush welcomes the morn. 
Jervaulx flourished, and its possessions increased, 
until Henry VIII. laid his rapacious hands on the 
greater monasteries of England, and it, like 
others, surrendered in 1538. The gross income 
of the abbey was then 455/. 10s. 5d.; the nett 
2341. 18s. 5d. The last abbot was Adam Sed- 
bergh, probably so called from the place of his 
birth (a small town in North Yorkshire), who, 
for the share he had taken in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and for his denial of the King’s supremacy, 

vas executed at Tyburn in 1537. <A carving by 
his own hand is yet to be seen in the Tower of 
London, where he was imprisoned prior to his 
execution; and a fine screen now in Aysgarth 
Church, the largest ecclesiastical structure in 
Wensleydale, was most probably, from the initials 
A. S. inscribed upon it, originally erected by him 
either there, or removed from Jervaulx Abbey. 

At the Dissolution the leaden roof was stripped 
from the Abbey, and so completely was it buried 
that only a few arches and green mounds in- 
dicated its position. Of it might well be said, 
“Deus venerunt gentes in hwreditatem tuam: 

olluerunt templum sanctum tuum: posuerunt 

lierusalem in pomorum custodiam.” This con- 
tinued until 1807, when the ruins were cleared 
out by order of the proprietor, the Earl of Ailes- 
bury, so that the site of the different conventual 
buildings can now be clearly traced. 

The church has been a noble building, measur- 
ing 270 feet in length, and in it is a fine collection 
of sepulchral slabs, once covering the remains of 
the abbots. Round the edges of a very fine one, 
on which is incised a beautiful floriated cross, 
with a chalice and consecrated wafer, is cut : — 

** AYSKARTH CONTEGITUR SAXI HAC SUB MOLE 

BRIANUS 
CUI DEUS ETERNA DET BENE LUCE FRUI.” 

The site of the high altar is clearly marked out, 
and at its east end is the chapel of Our Lady, very 
much resembling the Chapel of the Nine Altars at 
Durham Cathedral, and a similar structure at 
Fountains Abbey. In front of it was buried, in 
1424, Henry Lord Fitzhugh, who attended King 
Henry V. in his French campaign, who made a 

ilgrimage to Jerusalem, and fought against the 
Turks and Saracens. By his side rests bis lady 
Elizabeth Gray, heiress of the Marmions of Tan- 


field, who desired to be buried before the high | 
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| altar. By her will, twenty-four torches were to 


burn round the hearse, and fifteen tapers, each g 
pound in weight, before the high altar at Jervaulx, 
She left to her son Robert, who was destined to the 
bishopric of London, a psalter covered with red 
velvet, and a ring with a relic of St. Peter's 
finger. 

The Chapter House has been a fine room, mea- 
suring forty-eight feet by thirty-five, and has had 
its roof supported by columns, and within its walls 
some of the abbots found a sepulchre. Here is 
the slab of John de Kingston, the first abbot and 
builder of Jervaulx, bearing this epitaph, inscribed 
more than seven hundred years ago :— 

TUMBA : JOH’ES : P,M’MI : ABB’IS : IORVALLIS, 
On another— 

TUMBA : JOH’IS : OCTAVIS : 
and several others. 

Seated on a broken pillar in the ruined Chapter 
House I indulged in a retrospect, and thought 
how, within the once hallowed walls of the abbey, 
the Cistercians had dwelt, regarding themselves as 
the stewards of God’s bounties. How, in the 
Scriptorium, many a valuable manuscript had been 
transcribed, and the passional and breviary under 
cunning hands glowed with illumination. One 
brother, whose talent lay in that direction, had 
carved the crucifix for the high altar or the capi- 
tals of the pillars; another meditated over that 
most spiritual of books, the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine. But then comes the time when the 
“ire of a despotic king rides forth upon destrue- 
tion’s wing "— 

“ Threats come which no submission may assuage, 

No sacrilice avert—no power dispute; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And ’mid the choirs unroofed by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage, 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit.” 

To the east of the Chapter House are the abbots’ 
lodgings, and further on the great kitchen; its 
huge fireplaces still surrounded by fenders made 
of stone, and the marks of the fires are still 
visible at their backs. The arched places in the 
walls through which the smoking viands were 
handed to the Refectory may yet be seen, and close 
at hand is the Refectory—a noble room, The man- 
ner in which the Ruin is kept reflects the highest 
credit on the proprietor, the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

Jervaulx Abbey, indeed, does not possess the 
magnificent proportions of Fountains or the noble 
Choir, the distinguishing feature of Rievaulx, or 
the beautiful foreground of Bolton Priory, yet in 
some of its features it is second to none of the 
Yorkshire abbeys, and its fine collection of se 
pulchral slabs must ever render it attractive to 
the antiquary. The situation of it is sweet, and 
the surrounding scenery of great sylvan beauty. 
Close by, the lofty hill, Witton Fell, rears its head 
against the summer sky, and the silvery Eure 
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flows on as in days of old by Jervaulx, now aban- | 


doned to the owl and the bat, and no longer occu- 
pied by the monk and novice. But the day of 
“merrie England ” has for ever gone when, as our 
Laureate says,— 
“Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad; 

Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 

The knights come riding two and two.” 

A last lingering look of regret was bestowed on 
the once famous Abbey, and my steps retraced by 
the same path along the river bank in the direc- 
tion of Middleham, the towers of whose stately 
Castle stood out proudly against the evening sky, 
tinted by the setting sun; though no longer does 
St. George’s banner, broad and gay, spread its folds 
to the breeze on the Donjon Keep of Middleham, 
or the Bull, the ensign of the Nevilles, float on 
the wind. This was the abode of the Nevilles, one 
of the most ancient and powerful families in the 
North of England, and often the residence of the 
King-maker, the Earl of Warwick, the last of the 
barons. Of this Castle, one of our most distin- 
guished modern novelists * has said—“ the mighti- 
est peers, the most renowned knights gathered to 
his hall. Jfiddleham, not Windsor nor Shene, nor 
Westminster nor the Tower, seemed the court of 
England.” This Castle, too, was a favourite dwel- 
ling of the Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard 
III.), and within its walls was born and also died 
his youthful heir, Edward Plantagenet, Prince of 
Wales. Much obscurity enshrouds this point of 
English history ; and one chronicler, + by mention- 
ing his having “died an unhappy death,” would 
seem to indicate that it was caused either from 
an accident, or in some sudden or unexpected 
manner. This circumstance occurred in the month 
of April, 1484, whilst his royal parents were at 
Nottingham. The place of his burial is unknown 
up to the present time, though conjecture points 
strongly to Sheriff Hutton church as his sepulchre. 
On the north of Middleham stands the antique 
church, and within its altar-rails is buried Caro- 
line Amelia Halstead, authoress of Richard III. 
as Duke of Gloucester, and King of England, who 
became the wife of the Rev. William Atthill, the 
sub-dean. 

This has been but a sketch of one of the 
many interesting objects with which Wensleydale 
abounds. A week might be very pleasantly spent 
in exploring its objects of antiquarian interest, 
and in finding “sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks.” There is Bolton Castle, once 
the abode of the Scropes, and for a time the 
prison-house of Mary Queen of Scots. Some three 
miles beyond it is Aysgarth Force, one of the 
* Bulwer-Lytton in the Last of the Barons. 

+ Rons., p. 216. 





finest waterfalls in England, an unequalled place 
| by which to spend a hot July afternoon smoking the 
| lazy pipe, and watching the variations of sunshine 
and shadow. Near Askrigg is Semerwater, a fine 
sheet of water covering a hundred and five acres, 
but, like all lakes, to be seen to advantage it must 
be looked down upon from the hills. The ruins 
of Coverham Abbey are well worth a visit also; 
and not beyond a long walk are Richmond Castle, 
and St. Agatha’s Abbey at Easby. As Beaumont 
and Fletcher say :— 
“ Here be woods as green 
As any: air, likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young Spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all her delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines; caves and dells— 
Choose where thou wilt,” 
And the lines of Ariosto are applicable to Wens- 
leydale— 
“Culte pianure, e delicati colli, 
Chiare acque, ombrose ripe, e prati molli.” 
Orlando Furioso, vi, 20. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 





Pickering, Yorkshire. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF INITIAL CL AND 
GL IN ENGLISH. 


Webster is quoted both by Marsh (Lectures on 
the Eng. Lang. ed. Smith, Lond. 1862, p. 350), 
and by Max Miiller (Lectures on the Science of 
Lang., 2nd Series, Lond., 1864, pp. 168, 169), as 
having stated in the edition of his large Eng. 
Dict., published in 18281, that “the letters cl 
answering to Al are pronounced as if written ¢; 
clear, clean, are pronounced ¢lear, tlean, Gili is 
pronounced d/; glory is pronounced dlory.” Marsh 
looks upon these remarks of Webster’s as an 
‘extraordinary instance” of the “confusion” of 
k=(c hard) and ¢; and Max Miiller doubts 
“whether any one really says dlory instead of 
glory”, and adduces poor Webster as an instance? 
“that even with a well-mastered tongue and a 


1 [ have the edition by Goodrich and Porter, London, 
1864, but I cannot discover these remarks upon the pro- 
nunciation of c/ or gl. Nothing more is said than that c 
has the sound of &, and that g is hard before 2. 

2 Max Miiller can, perhaps, scarcely be accepted as a 
high authority with regard to the pronunciation of Eng- 
lish. I feel pretty sure, from my knowledge of German, 
that c/ and gl (and indeed all double consonants) are very 
distinctly enunciated in that language and the proper 
value given to each consonant; and Prof. Miller can 
scarcely have abandoned this distinct enunciation in pro- 
nouncing English, excepting indeed where he was abso- 
lutely obliged to do so. We, in English, sometimes drop 
one letter of a double consonant, as in gnome, psalm, but 
this is not done in German, where the gn in Gnade, and the 
ps in Psalm, are pronounced almost as if written Génade 
and Pésalm (& as in French petit nearly =p’tit), the break 
being, however, much greater in Gnade. This introduc- 
tion of a short vowel or vowel sound is a fault, but 
cannot be avoided, as will be shown further on. 
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well-disciplined ear there is some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between guttural and dental contact.’ 
Upon reading these criticisms, I naturally pro- 
ceeded to examine my own pronunciation of 11 
cl and gi, and I discovered to my great surprise that, 
as far at least as I myself was concerned, W ebster 
was perfectly right, and that my habitual pronun- 
ciation of clear, clean, and gl ry was th ar, tiean, 
and dlory. I could, indeed, pronounce the ec and 
g in these w 3k and g hard, but it required 
an effort, an he diflerence, though quite per- 
ceptible, not strike me as at all marked, and 
scxentingis 7] have since, as before, continued t 
pronounce ¢/ and d/, and I feel pretty sure that 
the great majority of Englishmen do as I d 
Perhaps some of them will speak out in “N. & Q.’ 
But whatever m iY be the case with regard t 
English, there is no doubt whatever that in other 
languages c/ and gi have proved a stumbling- 
block. Why else has the Lat. cf become chi in 
Italian, as in t l 
Lat. gt be come ¢ 
Or why hav 
land gi, 
Portug 
An Eng 
Italy told 1 
questi mn) tl 
Italians fr 
doubt becar 


pronounce than g I p. cit.) p. 199, gives 
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These are not the only changes which c/ 
undergone in these three la uzes (see Di 
roman, S " 9 tl . Pp. ivo-l 
pl, bl, I isle! 
nounce, have likew commonly undergone change. ‘1 
a n of 1 Italian fox t 

gument in ia r of ti 
ia cont 
—that the Lat 
been chat . 
and the » n add \ her ith . 
for he distinctly says (0 t, p. 195) that in the Ital. 
fiamma, from ji the not seem to him to have 
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veen cha int . that 2 was if introd § 
making / , and t t t lropped. 
cisely the view I |! been 1 t ing with regard to 
the French w, ¢ pt it I do not maintain the » 
was always i iced t] lropped. An 
again Dis 
(ibid. p. a es t whethe th has | 
changed (1 ved, t is tl word ] es) to i. 
or whether t t fallen out ar ! i 
appeared, “ . re, fair But, if I ‘ Av 
fallen out and ntroduced, why may 1 i hay 
fallen out, en intr l? 

‘ During a t exci 1 to It 
note was W en, | ha ce 
tion of er for N Venice ther 
mente, and I t 1 that 1 ndolier always called it 
S. Cremente. ¢ ; |g hard and r are all gutt 
(i. e. pronounced with the aid of the soft palate), 
is why cr and gr are easier to pronounce than c/ and gl. 
See concluding remarks in text. 
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instances of the change in Italian dialects, and 
also in Spanish and French, of /, immediately 
preceded by a consonant, into r. k 

Again, Max Miiller himself allows (op. cit, 
p- 168) that the Hawaians substitute ¢ for our k, 
and thet the lower classes of the French Cana- 


dians habitually confound ¢ and 4 








moitkt fi r meetier and mot ; fron nich We ser 
that if & cannot be, or is not easily pronounced, ¢ 
is naturally substituted for it, and vice versd, even 
when there is not the additional f an/ 





immediately following. 
But the examples mos 
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cit, p. 198) informs us that in the Lorrain: 
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diaice=Fr. glace, and di gloire, whilst tié 
ore 7. gh here th has also 
; : 
change oF has disappeared, whilst iz 


whatever the pr nunciation may be, the 





has not been altered. 
Tl and di snail so it seems to me, be easier t 
pronounce than ci and gi, because ¢, d, / all belong 


same class (denta/s), and therefore but a 
rifling change in the position of the vocal organs 
is required in passing from ¢ or dtol. C (=k) 
id g hard, on the other hand, are gutturals, and 
the transition, therefore, from these letters t 
involves a 





“ ; ? ? 
i. @, from gqutlturai to dental ¢ 





very consid vaste age le » bot] ition and in 
( this change gives rise to a percepti- 
bl 1ich is filled up by the é (or Urvoeal) 

ned in note *. In ¢/ and di there is 


lso an hiatus, but it is very _ h less 
See Max Miiller, op. cit. pp. 138-145.' 
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A CENSUS OF 1789 


On the death of the Rev. Dr. Benn 





cumbert of the parish of Closeburn in Upper 
Nithsdale, all the documents in his ] sion con- 
We may compare our as v equently pr 
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the end of a word when the 





follow, and that terminal c/ and g/ are 

changed into ¢/ and di. 
These remarks apply also to terminal ¢/, di, Pl I, bl, and 
as in bottle, tddle, me tple, tal e and muffle. 
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nected with the parish were placed in my hands, In regard to the number of Dissenters from the 
and in looking over them, I was much interested | Established Church, I find that in 1789 there were 
to find a census of the parish taken in 1789 by the | 98, what Mr. Yorstoun calls Seceders, who were 
Rey. Andrew Yorst yun, then minister of Close- | what is now] Presbyterians 
burn. He had gone ] 
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would be interesting to compare it. “how,” even when it expressed surprise, 


In regard to the population which was 1460 in | was followed by a note of interrogat Thus i 
1789, it was 1612 by the census of 1871, showing | Winter's Tale, Act I. Se. 2, the First Folio gives: 
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above—“ cannot be without””)—curious enough 
to find a place in our dictionaries :— 

“ But as the church is a visible society and body politic, 
laws of polity it cannot want.”— Hooker, Eccl. Pol. iii. 
xi. 14. 

« Effective 1 strong medicines which man’s life can- 
not want.”—Milton, Areopagit. § 29. 

me Si. x, 


Menta Lanovr.—aA useful note for the readers 
of (N. & Q.”:— 


“The 
] 


Joston Journal of Chemistry cites an interesting 
caleulation as to the comparative exhaustion produced 
by mental and by muscular labour. It is reckoned that 
three hours of hard study wear out the body more than a 
whole day of b vlily exertion,” — St. James's Chronicle. 

. ee 

Joun Dory: ARTICHOKE.— 

“A fish—they (the Italians) honor with the name J/ 
Jenitore, a name that we have converted into Johnny 
Dory, with the same happy ingenuity that has twisted 
t girasol or turnsol into a Jerusalem artichoke.” 


But the latter does not agree with the deriva- 
tion given in “N. & Q.” 2™'§8, xii. 253, 297: 30 
that the former may be equally incorrect. 

Wee 

ALLITERATION.—Johnson, in his definition of 
this term, assigns it to the co-initial letters of 
consecutive words; still, I believe, its popular 
acceptation, instancing Milton’s— 

“. . . Behemoth, diggest born,’— 
as he might also have instanced Gray’s — 

“ High-born Hoel’s Harp,”— 
and a thousand others from our best and our worst 
writers. Er vi, it is derivative from ditera, or 
from iterum, or from both. Discreetly used, it 
aids the rhythm both of prose and of poetry; not 
i initials only of words, but in their accent, 
their consonance, and, necessarily, in their rhyme. 
Whether by chance only, or by purpose, neither 
are two lines of poetry or two clauses of prose 
without one or other of these several alliterations; 
nor can any reader, habituated to the exercise of 
his mental ear, fail of their perception. 





1 


E. L. 8. 


Pnrotocram.— Would not this be a better word 
than photograph to express the picture or delinea- 
tion of an object taken by photography: just as 


telegram has now become established in lieu of 
telegraph, the word once commonly used for a tele- 
graphic message? Photograph might then be used 
exclusively as the verb. The dictionaries are 
rather deficient in terms relating to photography, 
as might be expected, the art itself being of such 
recent origin. In Johnson’s English Dictionary by 
Latham, 1870 (perhaps the best we have) photo- 
graph is given, both as a verb and substantive ; 
also in Smith and Hall’s English Latin Dictionary ; 
but the noun only, not the verb, in Webster's Dic- 
tionary by Goodrich and Porter, and its abbrevia- 
tions; and in several other dictionaries there is 





neither noun nor verb, although photographic, 
-phical, -phist,-phy, one or the other, or all, are to 
be found, as in Wright’s Univ. Pron. Dictionary 
(1856 ?); Mayne’s Exrpository Levicon, and Ogilvie 
and Cull’s Eng. Dict. (1864); and the same omis- 
sion occurs in foreign dictionaries, as in Besche- 
relle’s Dict. National, there is photographe (celui 
qui s‘occupe de photographie), photographie, 
-phique, but no noun, no verb answering to our 
photograph ; and so in Baretti’s Exglish-Italian 
Dict. (by Davenport, 1854), and the Technological 
Dict., Eng. Fr. Germ., of Tolhausen and Gar- 
dissal (Paris, 1854), and in Reif’s Eng., Russ., Fr 
Germ. Dict. (vol. iv.) and others. 

Francis J. Leacuman, M.A, 

Park Place, Margate. 


“Tre Cencr.”—In Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Poet- 
teal Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited, on the 
whole, so admirably, and attended throughout by 
such laudable industry and loving care, there is 
one passage to which I venture to call a moment's 
attention. In the speech of Beatrice to Marzio 
(Act IV. Se. 3), one of the two assassins of her 
father, she is made to say :— 

“Tf thou hast crimes, r 


pent: this deed is done.” 
In earlier editions of the tragedy, I read— 
“If thou hast crimes, repent: this deed is none.” 
This latter version appears to me to be the true 
reading, to have the genuine Shelleyan stamp, and 


| to be in perfect accordance with the belief which 





| a father’s unimaginable brutality had wrought in 


the mind of his hapless victim. It is impossible 
that she could intend to imply that Marzio had 
been guilty of a crime in killing the Count. As- 
suming that such was the implication, why the 
“Tf”? But she had persuaded herself that the 
destruction of so unnatural a monster was not a 
crime; and to hint, in the very moment of its 
consummation, that it was such, would be incon- 
sistent with that conviction. Therefore, it seems 
that the line thus printed is pointless and un- 
meaning. ‘The entire speech shows Beatrice’s 
confidence in the necessity and innocency of the 
act :— 
“ Beatrice (giving them a bag of coin). 

Here take this gold, and hasten to your homes. 

And, Marzio, because thou wast only awed 

By that which made me tremble, wear thou this. 

[ Clothes him in a rich mantle. 

It was the mantle which my grandfather 

Wore in his high prosperity, and men 

Envied his state: so may they envy thine! 

Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 

To a just use. Live long and thrive! And mark, 

If thou hast crimes, repent: this deed is none.” 

Joun Watson Dapy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

TREBELLI: AN INVERTED NAME. — Your cor- 
respondent Mr. OrpHar Hamsr should make & 
note of the following for the next edition of his 
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Handbook: of Fictitious Names. In a memoir of [ 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, in The Graphic, July 27, 

_ 79, it is stated that her maiden name was Zelie 
Gillebert; but, when she appeared in 1860 at th 
Opera House, Madrid — 

“Her family name had bee 

means rare—leaving out f 
the word the letter G., and the iusical worl Fs rade 
acquainted with Malle. Trel ; 
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the olian harp. At present [ can only call t 
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couple of stanzas in Thomson’s Cast/ f Indolence, 


and two lines, I think, by Sir Walter Scott— 


I mean of course the literal instrument, n 
figurative AZolian lyre alluded to by Gray in the 


. , 7) * 7? 
first line of the Progress of Po 


Sir Joun Anstrutuer, Bart.—In W. H. Max- 
well’s Life of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellingto 
I see with what acrimony an: pertinacity the ad- 
Phi ther, the Marquess 
s attack d by Mr. 
Wolheuiens, Lor 
rs in Parliam 
rd came off with 


minist 
Wellesle 
Paull 
Archib 
but that 
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um overwhelming majority, 
lr tr ly in publie « 





circumst inces 


Wellesley in his Th dian government. 


I have a cl ver portrait of Sir John engraved 
by Wm. ll in 9, wing mad 
i i - h. 


by Geo. 


t 





h 
I Anstt r (Vi- 
miero) to Sir John Anstruther ? 'P. ¥4 L. 
P.S.—In a letter to Mi ss Anstr 1e! 
John speaks of Coutts’ house, of C. Grant, Mr 
G. Buchan, Sir George Barlow, and Alex. Th ym p- 
son. 





er (1815) Sir 





CIBBER (SrpBpER) OR Kipper.—I think that the 
question of the soft or hard pronunciation of the 
name of George the Second’s poet laureate has 
never been discussed in “N. & Q.”’ 

Cibber intimates in his Life that his enemies 
alled him “ Minheer Keiber” to annoy him. 

Bramston, in his Art of Politicks, says, as a 
arody of “‘ Non ego inornata,” &c.— F 

“Try not with jests obscene to force a smile, 


Nor lard your speech with Mother Needham’s stile ; 
Let not your tongue to NAgueASiopuos run, 
And K:Sfepiouos with abhorrence shun.” 
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We undoub tedly find two of the leading actors 
of the period, in a thin Greek disguise, in very 
bad company. Mother Needham was pillo ried 
about this time as the well-known mistress of a 
house of unsavory report, and we have contem- 
porary allusions to the vile carelessness of her 
remarks, As to the female performer mentioned, 
a select vocabulary was not thought to be one of 
her chief graces. But it is perhaps going too far 
attribute to the manager and actor of Drury 
ne a similar freedom from becoming restraints. 
The line shows at least that there was a habit 
f calling this partly foreign actor “ Kibber,” id 
there are other circumstances which ¢ I 








L 








t hard pronunciation. Pope, i 3 not 
seem to have descended altogeth 28 





padinage, aithough the allite 





“ Cibberian forehead or Cin rea loom,” 
Phat the alphabeti } 
as now is plain from his line in the sam c of 
7) Duncia —_ 
“Or give up Cicero to C or K. 


dispute was as violent then 





Cibber himself says—“ C7 (or Cibbe t 
Yenc” . er" ae - .%? ee » ~~ 
rt pauper et est pauper, but prodaniy at 
the name of the great Romen was never pro- 

d hard. 
It is difficult to calculate the time when r k, 
followed by a slender v ] é r 8. 





There seems to be an affinit: 
vowel @ pronounced as in cab, cabinet, Xc., 


preserves the hard sound. When a natura 





tinement takes place, and ca becomes or ct, a 
softening of the consonant is apt to ‘ur along 
with the change, and the sound stumbles into ch: 
or st. Ik. CUNINGHAME. 


Ancient Grocrapny.—I beg you ¢ 
irious note from the “ Diary of the King’s Ma- 
jesty, Edward VI.” The royal ideas were not 
entirely modern :—July 14, 1550. ‘* And 
[Doria] toke the cyti of Africa from 
Draguntia, who in the meane season rnt the 
country of Genoa” (Cott. MS. Ne c. fol. 21). 
. 16, 1550. “. . . The towns “of Africa” ( Jb. 
fol. : é > b). 
“ond his majesty mean the town of Algiers? 
r are we really to conclude that he honestly 
supposed Africa to be a town? 





IIERMENTRUDE. 

Justice CLoppate.—In what old play is there 

a character called Justice Clodpate ? 

Justice Clodpate is one of the characters in Thomas 

Shadwell’s comedy, Epsom Wells, 1673, 4to, acted by that 
jolly and droll fellow Cave Underhill. 


~~ 


Rey. Toomas GisBporNE.—Can any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” give me information as to an 
author of the above name? He is mentioned in 
Haydn as “theologian and philosopher,” as hav- 
ing been born 1758, died 1846; and as having 
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Russells of Stubbers endeavoured by process of 
law to recover Strensham. How he came to fail 
is not known to me. 

From the above it will be seen that the alder- 
man’s eldest daughter has representatives still 
living, and that if his other descendants have died 
out, they represent the alderman as well. 

Who may now represent Sir William Russell 
of Strensham is a different question. If the de- 
scendants of his other children have all died out, 
the representatives of the alderman must be the 
representatives also of his father; but, in the 
absence of any valid proof of the fact, we have 
clearly no right to a that neither of the 
first baronet’s three youngest sons left issue 
male. As far as I know, may have mar- 
ried and left issue: hence the balance of probabi- 
lities seems strongly in favour of the baronetcy’s 
not being extinct, but dormant. If so, the present 
de jure baronet wou ubmit, be the rightful re- 
presentative of Sir lliam Russell of Strensham. 

The Testa de night tell us when the 
Russells first came 
copy to refer to. Acc 
Ware was lord of Strensham in 127 
Russell in 1300; but the Russells seem to have 
been at Strensham before it belonged to De la 
Ware, for in 1272 Sir James Russell had license 
from the Bishop of Worcester to build an oratory 
“in his own house.” 

The name Russell is obviously an importation. 
Some derive it from Rosel, a fief in Normandy ; 
others ] 


from colour or complexion. It is so 
common that I think it. can only to a slight 
extent be local, but must mainly derive from 
colour: in which case the numerous families of 
Russell, like the numerous families of Brown,* 
would not necessarily be related. The Russell 
who came over with the Conqueror, whose name 
is spelt Rosel in Leland’s copy of the roll of 
Battel Abbey, would, I conceive, almost certainly 
come from Rosel. The holder of the fief, as a 
matter of course, would attend his sovereign to 
England, and, once here, would probably not 
return. The Russells of Strensham, Woburn,t+ 
&c. &c., would probably get their name from the 
fief. Rouge, Rous, Rouse, Rosseau, and, in a 
general way, Roselle, Russell, &c., obviously come 
from the old Latin word russus and its diminutive 
russullus, the name of the fief may come from the 
same original. 
The same correspondent also says of the Coke- 
seys, that for 150 years, “ dating from 1280,” they 
were the most opulent family in Worcestershire. 





all three 





ding to Nash, Re ger de la 


8, and James 


i 





* In the year ending June, 1838, the births, deaths, 
and marriages among the Browns are said to have 
amounted to 5585! 

+ Iam credibly informed that some twenty years ago 
the church at Rosel was restored by the then Duke of 
Bedford. 








According to the only notice of the name of 
Cokesey in the Testa de Neville, temp. Henry IIL, 
Walter Beauchamp was the overlord, holding of 
the king; William Beauchamp held the barony 
under Walter; Walter de Cokesey held three- 
quarters of half a knight’s fee under William in 
the place he took his name from. In the Calendar 
of Inquests, to inquire what lands any person died 
seized of, Walter de Cokeseye appears to have 
died in the reign of Edward I. seized of Goldicote 
Manor (i. 95). This is the only property he 
then seems to have held of the crown. 

According to the Testa de Neville, p. 44, “ Peter 
de Wyke and William de Goldicote hold of us” 
(the king) “half a fee in the vill of Goldicote.” 
So that Walter de Cokeseye acquired Goldicote 
before his death. 

In the time of Edward II., among the immense 
possessions of Guy Beauchamp, occurs *‘ Cokeseye, 
one fee”; so that the Cokeseys still held their 
principal property under the Beauchamps ( Inquest. 
1, 277). In 1357 died Hugo de Cokesey, a very 
wealthy man. But that the Cokeseys possessed 
property before this appears from the fact of Wal- 
ter de Cokesey’s being sheriff of the county some 
thirty years before Hugo’s death. It seems clear, 
then, that there is no reason to suppose that, 
“ dating from 1280,” the Cokeseys were the most 
opulent, Xe. 

The fact that the first Cokeseys held land 
under the Beauchamps is noteworthy, it being 
common for offshoots of a family to hold land 
under its leading member. The fact, too, that 
Hugo succeeded to so many estates held before 
by the Beauchamps, added to previous proba- 
bilities, perhaps almost warrants the conclusion 
that, by extraction, he was one of- them. It is 
noteworthy also that the connection of the Beau- 
champs with the manor of Cokesey seems to 
have commenced not long before the connection 
of the Cokeseys with the same ; and, noteworthy 
again, that whereas the first-mentioned Cokesey 
died in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
the first mention Dr. Prattinton, the antiquary, 
met with of the Cookeses of Tardebigg was ona 
tomb in Tardebigg old church. I forget the pre- 
cise date, but believe it was not later than 1510. 

On this latter subject I may, with your permis- 
sion, address you once more. 








H. W. Cooxes. 


Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


JOHN MOTHERBY. 
: (3"4 S. ii. 77.) 
Allow me to correct some errors in the reply 
| of Dr. Bert under the above heading and refer- 


'ence. It is only lately that I have had the 
| opportunity of referring to the back volumes of 
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your interesting pages, or I would have addressed 
you before on the subject. 

“1. Capt. John Motherby’s father, Mr. Robert 
Motherby of Kénigsberg, merchant, was not a 
Scotchman, but English by both parents, being 
the fifth son of Mr. George Motherby of Hull, 
who married Ann Hotham, daughter of Robert 
Hotham, Esq., of Welton near Hull, a descendant 
of Sir John Hotham, Bart., Governor of Hull in 
the Civil Wars. My great-grandfather, Mr. 
George Robinson of London, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the said George Motherby of Hull; 
and I have a pedigree of the Hotham and Motherby 
families which sufficiently proves they were York- 








shire. Motherby itself, from’ whence no doubt 
the latter family originally derived, is a small 


township in Cumberland. “There appears to have 
been no Scotch connection whatever. 

Another error of Dr. Brett's is his attributing 
the authorship of the Medical Dictione ry to Dr. 
William Motherby of the Prussian army, the 
elder brother of Capt. } ] 3 
work, so celebrated in its day that it passed 
through three editions, was by Dr. George 
Motherby, second son of Mr. George Mo 
of Hull, and uncle to the two above-named « 
of the Prussian army. I donot knowif Dr. Georg 
was ever at Kinigsberg at all, but it is evident 





he was for a long time in practice in London, 
There is a copy of the third edition of the Diction- 
aryin the British Museum, with some additions 
by George Wallis, M.D., S.M.S., published in 
1/91. There is no mention of any translation 
On the contrary, it was well 
it while resid- 
am, belonging 


Robinson, who 





from the German. 
known in our family that he wrote 





ig at the country-house at Stree 
to the above-named Mr. George 
published it; and I have an old print of the 
house showing the window of the room the Doctor 
wed to occupy. But I must not take up your 
space, and only hope, in conclusion, you will find 
tom for inserting these c rections, but I can 
give more particulars if they are of sufficient in- 
terest to any of your correspondents. 





; S. H. R. 

Caleutta. 

P'S. I would just add, there is a biographical 
memoir of the above George Robinson in Nichols’ 
Literary Anecdotes. He was a deservedly cele- 
brated man, and well known amongst the literati 
of his day. 


“REJECTED ADDRESSES,” 
(4% S. x. 68.) 
a answers required may easily be found in 
© prelace and notes attached to the eighteenth 
(12mo, 1833), and subsequent, editions published 
by the Murray firm. 
e“'S, T. P.” address is the genuine one sent 
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to the Committee by Horatio Smith, and was 
inserted under these initials “‘ for the purpose of 
puzzling the critics.” 

From a foot-note we learn that T. H. does 
represent Theodore Hook, “the cleverness of 
whose subsequent prose compositions has cast his 
early stage songs into oblivion.” ‘This parody” 
(according to the same note) “‘ was in the second 
edition transferred from Colman to Hook.” No 
explanation of “Momus Medlar” is given other 
than an inserted quotation from the Edinburgh 
Review in which Jeffrey says that “ these three 
parodies remind us of the happier efforts of Col- 
man.” Accordingly, in the absence of either 
aflirmation or negation of this presumption, we 
may suppose that Celman was, if any one were, 

ginal whom the satirist in these travesties 
TEDCAR. 


held in view. 


Your correspondent’s eopy of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses must be an imperfect one, as mine (1865) 
] T. P.” and “T. H.” are. I 
extract the following passage from the preface to 
the eighteenth edition for Mr. Prestey’s benefit: 


Horace Smith) had written a genuine 


ylains who “S., 


yy 


“One of 
Address for the oceasion, which was sent to the Com- 
and shared the fate it merited, in being rejected. 

1 the bulk, or rather to diminish the tenuity of our 





little work, we added it to the Imitations ; and prefixing 
the initials of S. T. P. for the purpose of puzzling the 
critics, were not a little amused, in the sequel, by the 

esses and conjectures into which we had ensnared 





manv g 
s or our readers. 

'T. H, is stated in a note (p. 102) to be Theodor: 
Hook. 

It is not stated who Momus Medlar is, but from 
un extract from the Edinburgh Review (p. 95) I 
sume it is meant for Colman. 

JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 
All, probably, that can be known about this 
book is to be found in the eighteenth and subse- 
quent editions, to which the authors themselves 
lished an explanatory preface and notes. 

In the twenty-second edition (1851) “T. H.” is 
stated to be Theodore Hook (p.- 185), as the editor 
of “ N. & Q.” timidly conjectured. 

“S.T. P.” is Sanctw Theologie Professor, or 
what we call D.D. This writer was Horatio 
Smith, one of the authors of the book, and the 
lines were a real Rejected Address: the sham 
initials were put to puzzle the public. See Pre- 
face (as above), p. xxiii. 

“ Momus Medlar” clearly means no one person: 
it is a triple travestie, of the works of three dif- 
ferent persons— Macbeth, The Stranger, and George 
Barnwell, and Momus M. is the spirit of travestie. 
James Smith wrote it. LYTTELTON. 
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WILLIAM DE BURGH. 


(4% S. x. 67.) 


The De Burgh family have long held lands and 


possessions in various parishes of Suffolk—Hubert 
De Burgh had the lordship of Westhall (co. Suf- 
folk), 18 Henry III. (1233)—and in Old Newton 
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{4% S. X. Avueusr 17, 79, 


LL 


parish church of Fakenham Aspyes is let unto one 
Nicholas Rookewood for 40/. yearly, to be paid 
upon the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Mary, and upon St. Michael's day within St 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, “ uppon the tombe 
stone in the south Ile of the same.” This bears, 
very perfect signature of “ Wyl surgh,” Lon 


T 
i 





co. Suf.) in i246; also at Neyland (co. Suffolk Burch, and is dated last day of December, 5 BA 
ibout the same time. After his disgrace with | VI, (1550). It is also ratitied and attested by Sk 
Henry III. he was obliged to part with many of | William Cordell, Master of the The facts 
his possessions. T] ta nily afterwards became | may be of interest to your q although the 
settled at Fakenham Aspys (now Gre Faken- | deed is too long to copy entire in your pages. 
ham), in Suffolk. I have an interesting deed, ' - " ©, Gorpree. 
vhereby the manor, also the advows Pa I 
William De M rw 
who rebellin I i 1e¢ 
i prisoner, | ‘ yut b 
rder of 1 i his ea 
m ( rau mt 
Bloi 
\ m l i 
| 
Ilubert, Earl of Ke 
vy of ki 
I mp. Henry 
Lil., died 12 
rs i and heiress Sir Hubert 
e Lanvalay. 
William de Bur = 
summoned t 
Parliament 1 
] vw. Lil. (1327 
| } i 
AWYs! I vo Marzerie, a Sir I i= Elizabeth, d. and 
Robert Robert Fit at Chicksai th de Burgh. | h. of Fulk, Led 
Grelly, Walter in Bedfo of of Mawddwy. 


*TITUS ANDRONICUS”: IRA ALDRIDGE, 


(4 S, ix. 422; x. 35.) 


. : ; ; 
\., after a few observations, asks for ** some 


reliable account ’’ of the late Mr. Ira Aldridge. A 
close intimacy of thirty years’ standing with that 
remarkable man enables me to comply with this 
request. But first, 1 must correct some errors i 
which N. has run. Mr. Aldridge ever played 
Hamlet, and he was a veritable negro. He never 
called himself Mr. Kean, but early in his theatrical 


career some country manager styled him “ The 


int 
111L0 








Joh Joan, da. and coheir. of Sa 
de Burgh. | William Clopton, Knt., @ 
n, Warwicksbire. 





heiresses. 


Four daughters and « 


(i, GARWOOD. 


It has never been stated in any 
play bill that he was the son of the king of aa 
unnamed kingdom. It used to be stated that be 
was the grandson of a king or chief of a tribem 
Senegal on the west coast of Africa. The versa 
of Titus Andronicus in which he acted was Vey 
much curtailed and altered from the original of 
Shakespeare. I remember at least that one great 
scene trom a play called Zaraffa, the Slave King, 
(written in Dublin for Mr. A.), was imported im 
it. The musical farce in which Mr, A. was ® 
inimitable as Mungo is The Padlock. 


African Aé 
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stors were princes of the Pulah 





1uch more that may be read in a work 





mo 


and Theatrical Career of Ira 





r _ 





reet, Strand, belongs 


yf romance, there can be little doubt. 

















subject of this notice was the 
1 Aldridge, Calvinistic Minister of 
t Chapel, New York, his congrega- 
LS4 l, his s ym, was D 
1807 l s destined 
l the fates l 
At i ag 1e 10 I A 
1 on i be 
pri ! ( i 
l would | 
lL bod: sal tes 3- 
s t 1 a larger 
thy bla shop, I 
l ¢ lexi B . 
v ( r two ota n- 
tr O ithful 7 
} i ” wl ‘ 
ma 9 a at 
when that I solved 
¢ to England, conceived the 
ing A lve to his f W 
) 1 thus r ney by him 
| 9 W: ‘ was 8 ly en oh 
his protégé had been his servant in 
upture and a newspaper war ensued, 
of the Sun ” was left to his own 


1 strange land, and without much 











3 | H found his way to 
* st 1 the characters of 
1, ( un, Uroono! XC 
( 1 other theatres 
t ] ces, 1 in time be- 
li { ‘ I audi nce l 
; a ¢ G 

. isiting 

ippe . 1 as Otl 

ent ( l Mis 
At th clo th rst P riorm- 
n Kn s, the great dramatist, 
ito his arms, « lng For the h¢ r 
ture let me embrace you. His suc- 
| ( m I i I ly MI. 
manag was 1a t ol I i 7 


tuptey, Covent Garden was mn close l, and the 
ius transferred his services to th 


Surrey Theatre. For the last dozen or f 


un i au 


2 life he visited Germany, Russia, and 


ngdoms, and had honours con- 





? 1 } 


n by almost every crowned head 


in Europe, besides valuable presents innumerable 
ftom the nobles. His villa residence at Upper 
Norwood was literaliy crammed with costly articles 
scription received by way of presents. 


published many years | 
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He was made a Knight of Saxony or Chevalier, 
he became a member of anumber of distinguished 
literary and scientific bodies on the Continent, and 
he held the large gold medal (first class) of the 
Prussian Academy of Arts and Sciences, which 
was presented to him by King Frederick William 
IV. at Berlin, Jan. 25,1858. The Chevalier Ira 
Aldridge died at Lodz in Polonia, on his way to 
st. Petersburg, on August 7, 1867. His funeral 
was attended by the governor of the place, the 











] c ary, Xc., and business was 
irely suspended during the passage of the 
rnoful cortége through the town. 
J.J. SHEAHAN 
H 
M Ys \ I \ (4° ‘ x. 107.)— 
| f clearness 
and ¢ | the fame of 
g Phese opening 
ungrammatical 
und vdides; and I 
nit only of a 
( i answ ” 


Lhe very first word “they” has no verb after 
it, and the construction is changed by what in 
Greek is called an anacoluthon. ° 

rhe two passages referred to can only be ex- 


plained by some form or other of what would, 


likewise in Greek, be called xpis 7d cnuaiwduevor. 
The grammatical nominative to “likely might 
disclose” is “each of these dispositions.” But 








is hardly tolerable for the sense, and I should 
} sa } 


ss itfully, that the writer 


guess, thoug 
re ally meant disposition at the moment 
uppermost woul » shown itself in his opening. 
This fairly t vontext of th rst clause. 
[am not sure “T” is not sometimes omitted 


before the verb, as in Latin or Greek. 





rhe other passage is still more difficult: and it 
possible to refer “it” in the two 

same subject. I should guess (look- 

precedes and what follows) that the 





* means in effect the fact, the circum- 


that it was to the Lords and Commons 








addi and any such address, had to be 
mad rhe earlier part, I think, would be para- 
phrased in modern language somewhat in this 


way: ‘I shall be excused for my strong feeling, 
m account of the joy which produces it, and 
hich itself springs from the fact,” &c. 
“ Si quid novistis,” &c. 
LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbri Ige, 

“ Vanity Farr” (4 S. x. 88.)—The answer to 
C. W. S. is, I think, to be found in Johnson’s 
Dictionary: “ Arr. To imitate ludicrously.” What 
a pity it is that the public has lost the pleasure of 
seeing the clever sketches of Mr. Pellegrini, for 
he is no longer the artist to Vanity Fair, but, as 
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I understand, drawing the members of a club, but | 


these not for publication. = L. C. 

Garrick Club. 

WattHamstow (Strip) Parise Lanp (4% 
vii. 344.) —The only reference to this in print 
that I know is The History of Walthamstow: 
tts Past, Present, and Future. (Walthamstow, 
1861.) The author says:— 


“This slip we can find no account of in history, or 


=] 


how the parishioners became possessed of it. Tradition 
says, however, that a dead body was found in the river 
Lea at this point, and that the parishioners of Leyton 


would not pay the expense of burial ; that in those days 
it was customary in such for the parish who buried 


ises 


the body to claim as much of the land from the other 
parish as those persons who carried the body could reach, 
stretching out their hands in a line and walking together. 
They were allowed to walk from the point where the 
body was found to the greatest extremity of the parish, 
and claim the weed if so, they certainly availed them- 
selves of the privilege, for they w ralke d thro igh Leyton to 
the Eagle Pond at Snares! .— 


SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

“Dora” (4 S. x. 8.)—In one of the second 
series of Miss Mitford’s lett i 
pride and pleasure having heard that 0 Saag n 
had versified a story from her writing A. 8. 

Mirton’s “ L’Att ith S, “45.)—I do 
not think Mr. Prowertt’s elias " emendation 
will be acceptable to many of those who are well 
versed in Milton’s poetry. It certainly simplifies 
matters; but then Milton is not very simple in 
his constructions, and there is no external authority 
for such achange. In the second edition (1673) 
as well as in the third (1695), “he” does not 


rs she ment 


EGRO” ( 


appear, and “she” tells the whole story, for the 
passage runs thus :— 
“She was pincht, ul 1 pull’d sed 


And by the Friar’s L anthorn a Ie d 
Tells how the drudging Goblin swet” ... 
This is still more crabbed: yet Mr. Kereutiry, 
a very great authority, thinks the was 
made by Milton himself, and that it was not likely 
to be a printer’s error, a word being inserted to 
make up the measure. J. H. I. Oakey. 
The passage does not seem very hard to “ con- 
strue.” There were “stories told” by the people 
gathered together at “‘the nut-brown ale” — 
“ How faery Mab eat (ate) the junkets”; and 
“she” one woman of the party— uev—“ was 
pincht and pull’d, she said; and he”—a man of 
the party—d de—“ tells how he was led by the 


} 
chanye 


frier’s lanthorn, and how the drudging goblin 
swet,” &c. CCCXI, 


Fenn mn Brack Lerrer (4" S. x. 68.)— 
“ Lyke thy audyence | so vtter thy language.” 


This is one of the best known poems of Lyd- | 


gate, and has been printed from MSS. by Mr. 
Halliwell in his Minor Poems of Dr. John Lydgate 


an 
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s. X. Au GUST 17, bs 


(Percy Society), and myself in Political, Religious, 
and Love Poems (E. E. Text S$ “¥ 
J. FURNIVALL 

Divorce (4 8S. ix. passim ; X x. 57.)—I find that, 
to “ speak by the card,” this que stion was first put 
in “N. & Q.” by X. Y. Z.; concisely and cor. 
rectly answered by R. S. CHarnock; and the 
authority for that answer required by BaRRister- 
aT-Law. 

Althongh, as I have already said (ix. 520), there 
is no rule of law affecting the question, I am of 
opinion not only that a woman when divorced 
generally does best to retain her marriage name; 
but that she is as much entitled to do so in that 
case as when she becomes a widow. I cannot 
imagine upon what end a man could maintain 
action, as suggested by Barrister-at-Layw, 
against his divorced wife merely for continuing to 
bear his surname. 

Need I remind my learne 
divorced does not nece el 1082 
not in 





d friend that a woman 
tes r social posi- 
in which she 


tion >—certainly the cases 
obtains a divorce by reason of her husband’s mis- 
conduct, without any blame attaching to herself. 


For reasons too obvious to require comment, 4 
woman surely does best to retain her marriage 
name where she haschildren ; if she has no child, 
different considerations may apply. or instanee, 
I remember a case in which I was counsel for 


a young lady, who having obtained a divorce, 
properly resumed her maiden name and style of 


Miss ——, her intention being to resume her 
vocation of a governess. Could she with any 
propriety have done so if she had had a child? 

1 trust that I have said enough to show that 
this question, which is a social and nota legal 
question at all, is best left to individual taste and 
convenience. Ernst Brownine. 

Inner Temple. 

“Go to Bep, says SLEEPY-HEAD,” Etc. (4"°8 

49.)—There is surely nothing, in any of the 
varying versions of this “ saying,” to justify calling 
it “proverbial.” It is merely a be of nonsense 
for a nursery ditty. As such I was taught it when 
a child; but a little differently, thus: 

*To bed, to bed, 
Not so fast, 
Put on the pot, says Greedy-gut, 
We'll sup before we go.” 

Mr. Halliwell, in his Vursery Rhymes, very 
appropriately places it among his Fragments, o 
Relics; but he gives it somewhat diffi srently : 

“ Come let’s to bed, 
Says Sleepy-head ; 
arry awhile, says Slow ; 
Put on the 
Says Greedy-g 
et’s sup be! rove we go.” 
No doubt other localities could furnish other 
varieties of this ditty. F. 0. 8. 


says Drowsy-head ; 


says Siow; 
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- » ae 
éJx WESTERN CADENCE LOW (4% S. x. 68), 


the phrase intended to have been quoted, occurs in 
Paradise Lost, book x. line 92. An unconscious 
ilip of the pen (which I did not observe until I 
aw Mr. TERRAM’S query) lays me open to cen- 
are ‘for carelessness, or “just sufficient learning 
to misquote.” The passage he will now doubt- 
less recollect runs — 
« Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs due at their I 





To fan the earth now wak’d, and ush 
The ev’ning cool.” 
Mea maxima culpa. a. oa Ws 
D: B. (4@ 8S. x. 47.) — Menton says he has 
“frequently met both letters on several of our 
Roman milestones along our coast. Will he 
supply a few instances, and me ntion the present 
situs of each stone? A list of all in Great Britain 
isadesideratum to the antiquary. J. 8. Eb. H. 


Curtovs Mopk or INTERMENT (4"" 8. x. 68.)— 
¢ The parish coffin at Easingwold church was noticed 
in “N. & Q.” 4° S. v. 510. The custom of the 
yarish, thus providing a coffin for general use, 
was by no means uncommon. In the church- 
wardens’ accounts of the parish of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, London, published by Mr. Waterlow, is 
the following item : — 
“1554. Itm paide for mendynge of the coffen that 


he for bourde, neylles, & 


carrys the corsses to church 
workemanshippe, xii*.” 

I may refer your readers to an article in The 
Reliquary (vy. 18) “On Interments without Cof- 
fins,” which contains several allusions to parish 
coffins. H. Fisuwicx. 

Rochdale. 

SHAKSPERE AND THE Doce (4 8. x. 
Although Shakspere has not done that justice to 
“the friend of man,” which is expressed in the 
works of Homer, A®schylus, Plutarch, Arrian, 
Pope, Cowper, Byron, Burns, Southey, Scott, 
Porson, and other illustrious men, he is, I think, 
hardly open to the remark made by Lord Nugent, 
that no passage is to be found in his writings 
commending, directly or indirectly, the moral 
qualities of the dog. For « xample, see Timon of 
Athens (Act IV. Se. 8), where the devoted and 
unalterable affection of the dog, which survives 
# many human friendships, is thus given : 

_“ Apemantus. What man didst thou ever know un- 
thrift, that was beloved after his means ? 

Timon, Who, without those means thou talk’st of, 
didst thou ever know beloved ? 

Apemantus. Mvself. 

: Timon. I understand thee ; thou hadst some me 
keep a dog.” 

For testimony to the courage of the creature, 
%e Henry V. (Act III. Se. 7): — 
“Rambures. That island of England 
Valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of 
courage.” 


GO, }._= 


ans to 


breeds very 


unmatchable 
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jump to the conclusion that it was so; 


In the Midsummer Night's Dream (Act IT. Se. 2) 
the most fond and much abused nature of the 
spaniel is strongly drawn; and also the ingrati- 
tude it too frequently receives as a reward. Re- 
fer likewise to the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Launce compares his sweetheart to a dog: “ She 
hath more qualities than a water-spaniel—which 
is much in a bare Christian.” 

Doubtless, in Shakspere, as in the Bible, the 
unthankfulness of man to his most loyal servant— 
who, to use the words of Beckford and others, 
“is beyond all example constant, faithful, and 
disinterested; who guards him by night, and 
amuses him by day; and is, perhaps, the only 
companion that will not forsake him in adver- 
sity ’"—is amply exhibited; because the people of 
most countries, though so greatly indebted to 
the creature, who is the greatest pattern of the 
highest gift of God and the sum of his divine 
attributes—love, prostitute his name as a term of 
abuse to express scorn and hatred. 

Grorce R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 

“T know A Hawk From A Hanpsaw” (4 §, 
ix, 358, 514; x. 57.)—It is fortunate that I hap- 
pened to intrude with my “pleasant novelty” 
between Mr. Appts and the “ present generation,” 
or the extraordinary treat provided in his “ ill- 
chosen culinary-references ”’ would have been lost. 
I enjoyed it, I can assure him, as the most precious 
morsel of Shaksperiana that I ever yet met with. 
It was in fact so rich, that it induced me for once 
to try what this “index ferreting” was like, and 
I did as he recommended your readers, viz. “ 
Gloss. to Bebees Book, E. E. T. 8.”; when, sure 
€ nough, it apy ared to be as he says, I e. heronsewe, 
he did, 
but con- 
tinued like a good “ ferret” down page after page 
of the index, until I arrived at letter S, under 
which I found the word “ Sewe,” and that it was 
simply a contraction of stew. One of the lines 
that he quoted from Chaucer for my “ instruc- 
tion,” told me that it must be so, viz. — 


see 


a diminutive of heron. I did not, as 


“ T wol nat tellen of her straunge sewes.” 
So much for Shakspeariana ! 
C. CHATTOCK. 


Castle Bromwich. 


Otp Proverss (4 8S, ix. 423.)—“The old 
saying, ‘ Well is spent the penny that getteth the 
pound ’” (Letter of Thomas Warley to Lady 
Lisle, Lisle Papers, xiv. art. 40, July 2, 1536). 

“ That vulgar saying, ‘A thing done can not be 
vndone’” (Letter of George Norton to John 
Foxe, Harl. MS. 416, fol. 119). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


DeatH-WARRANT OF Cuartes I. (4°58. x. 9, 
74.)—In transcribing my rough extracts from my 
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grandfather's “genealogy” of the Lenthalls, I 
committed a pen-slip, which the ninety-sixth 
year now noting my birth-day can alone excuse. 

Sir John Lenthall’s third son, Thomas, married 
the daughter of Colonel Moles; the granddauch- 
ter of his fourth son Francis, Elizabeth Lenthall, 
married in 1704 Deane Swift, grandson of Crom- 
well’s i ther. I stand 
in the fourth, not in the third, degree of filiation 
from Sir John Lenthall, as I had _ heedless) 
represented myself. 

Let me also set ri 
illa, in the second distich of my 
more especially, of “ Enwarp ’ for 
name EpMuN»D, in my signature; 


longed to both my races through many centuri 





admiral and my great-grandi{ 








ght the 1 





Mr. Kraks, 
466, §24,)—lIt 
article on this subject a 
Plant for A ist. The entire storv is rei 
denounced as a fiction, and a reward of 1001. is 
offered to 








“ any person or persons who shall afford such informa 
tion as shall lead to the identification of Mvnheer Van 
Klaes, the Smok King of Rotterdam, and establish 
the correctness of the history propounded by the Da 
Telegraph.” 
Uvl tr Bepe. 
Rospertson’s “Sermons” (4" S. x. 10.)\—The 





soldier in question was Sir David Baird, who, on 
the failure of Col. Wellesley (Wellington) im the 
night attack on Seringapatam, when offered the 
next day the command of lope, 
agreed with Lord Harris, f 
that it would be but fai » tl lor 
another trial. He gotit, and succeeded. H 
scurvily poor gallant, but ill-temper 
was afterwards used by his supercession in th 
command of patam by Col. Wellesley, i 
a matter of history. (Vide Alison, vol. vii. 
chap. xlix.) iH, Tian. 

Woolston, Ha 








Seringa 
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Hatstean’s “Srecem { 1S 
IX. passim; x. 1 ir Simon 1] 
took place in 18 have 1 the catal 
by me. Mr. R. Pall Ma 
auctionee and 1 l s his 
sale catalogues is in the British Museum. I can1 
trace the price Mr. Botfield paid for the boo 
but think it was sixty guineas. Me Sotheby 

41 


Wilkinson, & Hodge, through my |} 
H. G. Bonn, furnish Mr. Taytor wi 
ticulars as to date of sale, an rc] 
copy, after the death of Mr. Botfield. 

’ James Bonn. 


can 


Having recently sold all my priced auction- 
) y prices 

catalogues, | have now no means of reference, nor 

do I remember Sir Simon 


} 
ight 


whether I bou 
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[4th S. X. Aucusr 17, 72, 
Taylor's copy of Halstead’s Gen: alog s, sold, as far 


as I recollect, about forty years ago at Mr. RE 
Kvans’s Auction Room, or 


sold it t » Mr, Botfield, 
some cert unty, is, that 
Norton 
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ARMS ASSUMED BY ADVERTISEMENT (4 8. x. 
64.)—D. P. seems ignorant of one of the simplest 
rules of heraldry. My father married an heiress, 
carried her coat of arms in an 





consequently, 
escutcheon of pretence on his own. On the death 
r father and mother, not only my brother 

1 myself perty, but all my 

t to quarter botl 


ne 






; , who inherit the 
brothers and sisters have a rig 


the paternal and maternal coats. My brother 
nd myself make no new claim, we simply adver- 
i a fact that we have done what we havs 
1 undoubted right to 


F. Assueton Lioyp. 


LETTER oF AppIson To Mr. Worstey (4" 5 
x. 65.) —Aproy of the letter of J ph Addiso1 
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is in the temporary museum of the Royal Arche- 
ological Institute of Great Britain, &c., at South- 
ampton. ALFRED JoHN DunKIN. 

Cou. Jonn Jones THE Reeicrpe (4" S, ix. 426, 
490.) —In my reply (p. 490) I gave a vague re- 
ference to the Cambro-Briton. The passage I re- 
ferred to will be found in the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine, iii. 201-3, 1831. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

BuriAts rn GARDENS (4" S. ix. passim ; x. 76.) 
I'ombstones in gardens cannot be always taken as 
proof that burials have been made there, as, un- 


fortunately, too many cases occur where the old | 


gravestones of our ancient churchyards have been 
utilised in repairs to footways, &c.; ¢.g., in the 
garden of the principal control officer, Gun Wharf, 
Portsea, may be found a gravestone with the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ Lieut. W. Campbell, obiit 
1762. 2lst Regiment of Infantry.” Now this 
Lieut. Campbell is not buried in the garden in 
question, but when the ruthless clearance of the 
old gravestones took place from the burial-place 
of the the garrison chapel a few years ago, poor 
Campbell’s covering stone was amongst them, 
and was moved with a heap of similar rubbish to 
the War Department Storeyard, where a due and 
proper official economy utilised them in patching 
and repairing footpaths and pavements where 
necessary. Campbell’s stone has a resting place 
in the garden I have mentioned, close to the 
greenhouse—as pleasant a site as can be desired ; 
but where his bones are is another question. 
H, Hatt. 

Woolston, Hants. 

Beckford, the eccentric author of Vathek, de- 
sired to be buried in his garden, at Lansdown, 
but the idea not falling in with the religious views 
of his daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, his 
body was'placed for some time in the burial 
ground of the Bath Abbey, while the duchess 
caused his garden to be laid out as a cemetery, and 
there he was finally interred in a plot of unconse- 
crated ground, separated by a circular trench from 
the consecrated portion around, so that his disbe- 
lief in a deity of any kind might be known. He 
lies in a massive red granite tomb, designed by 
himself, and the body is placed above the ground 
to mark his descent from the Saxon kings, who 
were, it is said, buried in the same fashion.* 

R. PasstneHam. 

“‘ Wuen I want TO READ A Book,” etc, (4 S, 
x. 10, 74.) — Archbishop Thomson, in one of his 
literary addresses, made some remarks which were 
condensed a few days later in a leading article in 
The Times into this form: —“ The best way to 
clear our thoughts upon any subject is to write a 


{* For a notice of his sarcophagus and its inscriptions, 
see Burke’s Patrician, ii. 253.—Ep. } 








| book about it.” I quote from memory, but am 
| sure of the speaker, and of the point of the ob. 
servation. W. D.S§, 
Brrver (4 §, x. 47, 113.)—A Winchester boy 
in olden time could easily have answered this 
query. It was the custom some fifty years since— 
whether continued to the present time I know 
not—that the afternoon school in summer should 
be interrupted by a quarter of an hour's relaxation 
called beever-time, during which the college boys 
were supplied with a small portion of bread and 
beer called beevers. Mr. Albert Way inserts the 
word “ Beuer, drinkinge tyme, Biberrium,” from 
Pynson’s edition of the Promptorium; and Mr. 
Halliwell gives it in his Glossary as “ beyer.” | 
presume that dibo was its root ; from whence came, 
according to Du Cange, bibarium, biberagium, be 
veragium; Ital., beveraggio; Fr., breuvage; and 
Engl., beverage. C. W. Bryenam. 
IorantHe (4" S, ix. passim; x. 37, 96.)— 
D. P. is probably right, though I am still inclined 
to think that Violante comes tmmediately from the 
Latin, and Jolanthe from the Greek. But the pur- 
port of my note was to show that the latter name 
was not a medizyval variation of the Spanish name 


Violante. CCCXL 

“As Srraient As A Die” (4S, ix. passim; 
x. 51.) —-To say that the impression on a well- 
made coin produces such a general feeling of 
wonder, that level as a die has passed into a pro- 
verb seems to me rather far-fetched. Bailey's 
Dictionary gives,—“ Die, the middle of a pedestal, 
the part lying between the basis and the cornice,” 
May not, therefore, the term have arisen, as 9 
many popular sayings have, from a professional 
mode of speaking, in which, when the idea of 
levelness or of straightness was to be conveyed, it 
naturally occurred to builders to give as an ex- 
ample that which should, I presume, always be 
perfectly straight and level ? V. 

Horneck AND Jessamy (4 S. ix. passim.)— 
In confirmation of my interpretation of the word 
“Jigg” as a giggling girl, see Babees Booke 
(E. E. T. 8.), p. 40, line 82, and references in 
Index. C. CHATTOCE. 

Castle Bromwich. 

Sneen Priory (4 S. ix. 536; x. 78.)—Ican- 
not say how it may be with the Carthusian house 
of Syon, but certainly there is nothing in the 
charter of foundation of this priory (see Dugdale, 
Monast. p. 94, 1682), to show that it wass 
chantry “where sad and solemn priests still sing 
for Richard’s soul.” The object of it is stated to 
be — 

“ Pro orationibus et aliis divinis officiis inibi faciendis, 
pro salubri statu nostro, dum vixerimus, ac anima nostra 
cum ab hac luce migraverimus, et animabus parentam é 
progenitorum nostrorum, et omnium fidelium defuncto- 
rum, necnon pro pace tranquillitate et quiete populi et 
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j nostri; ac insuper pre aliis pietatis operibus ibidem 
sustinendis ministrandis et supportandis juxta ordinaci- 
onem nostram, heredum vel executorum nostrorum, in 
hac parte plenius faciendum. 

The amount of land given for the site, and the 
situation of it, is stated in the charter with great 
minuteness. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

Canonization (4 S. x. 65.) —A_ quotation 
from Lea’s //istory of gecerdotal Celibacy states 
that St. Ulric of Augsbffg was “the first subject 
of papal canonization, having been enr rhe d in the 
calendar by the Council of Rome in 993." St. 
Ulric was canonized by Pope John XV., in the 
above year. Inancient times, however, all bishoy 
canonized saints ; so that a canonization by a pope 
was nothing unusual or exclusive. But Pope 
Alexander III., who succeeded Adrian IV. in 
1159, reserved the right of can mization to the 
pope ; and St. Gauthier, Archbish yp of R uen in 
1153, is the last example of a saint not canoniz« d 
by the sovereign pontiff. F. C. I. 


Ss 


Mastrrr (4 S. x. 68.)—An amusing derivation 
(decidedly untrue) seems worth noting :— 

“They excel for one thing, there dogges of al rts 
spanels, hounds, maistiffes, and diuers such, the one the) 
keepe for hunting and hawking, the other for necessarie 
yses about their houses, as to drawe water, to watch 
theeues, &c., and there-of they deriue the worde mastiff 
of Mase and theefe.”—Euphues and his England, Arber’s 
ed, p. 439, 

Joun ApDIs. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

“Varrety,” A Sone (4" S, x. 69.)—Having 
written down this song from my father’s lips more 
than five and thirty years ago, I send it with 
much pleasure :— 

‘ Ask ye who is singing here ? 

Who so blythe can thus appear ? 

I’m the child of mirth and g 

And my name’s Variety. 

“ Ne’er have I a cloudy face, 

Swiftd range from place to pla 

Ever wandering, ever free, 

Such am I, Variety. 





“ Crowded scene and lonely grove— 
All by turn I can a 
Follow, follow, follow me, 


Friend of life, Variety.” 


yprove 
I ’ 


It goes to a pretty tune, and each half of the 
verse is repeated. L. C. R. 


Loxpon Swrumine Barus (4'* S, x. 83.) —One 
of the largest in London, long since closed, was 
what was afterwards known as the “ Holborn 
Casino,” now also lately closed. I am sorry to have 
to differ with your correspondent as to the daily 
change of water. In one of the best of the Lon- 
don baths the state of the water is so disgraceful 
and the dirt so nauseating that I seldom venture 
now to enter it. I should have written to 7h 


yekhkull ; 





Times years ago about it, but for the thought that 
the letter would not have been inserted. I 
heartily hope every parish in London will event- 
ually have a light (air and light are essentials) 
swimming bath. 
RALPH HARRINGTON, 
AvutTHor oF “A Few Worps on Swine.” 


Hercia In Icenanp (4 8, x. 87.) —With defer- 
ence to Vigfusson, I cannot but think that the 
name “ Hecla” is the Gothic word jokla, icy top 
or hill; the ZZeklufjal of the Old Icelandic annals 
being the equivalent of our English “ Mount 
Hecla.” Gothic jokla, jokul, Icel. Joh ull, Persian 
Gothic jok, Persian yukk, ice, Icel. jaki, 
a lump of ice. J. Cx. R. 

Lorp Buckuvurst AND Str THomAs GRESHAM 
(4 3S. ix. 505; x. 34, 70.)—My note has had the 
good fortune to elicit a very interesting communi- 
‘ation of letters and comment on the same, f 
vhich my best thanks are due both to the Marquis 
of Bath and to Canon Jackson. I was aware, 
although I have but the signature of Lord Buck- 
hurst, that “he wrote a bold dashing hand,” but 
he body of the long letter, signed by him, whi 
possess, and some words of which, at the end, 

transcribed for “N. & Q.” appeared to me 


> 


like Sir Thomas Gresham’s given by Mr. Burgon 








in his Life and Times of Sir Tho nas Gre sh im, 
that I thought it very possible it might be by 
him. P. A. L. 


EpGEnILt BATTLE (4 S. x. 47, 99.)—Dr. Re 
in his Cyclopedia, in an article headed “ Bannerets”’ 
(Knights), says :— 

“The last knight banneret was Sir John Smith by 
Charles I. after the battle of Edge-hill, where he rescued 
the royal standard from the rebels.” 


E. A. BacsHaw 


Mlisceellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Bible Truths. with Shakspearian Parallels. B LB 
“ Third Editi nm, with Illustrative N 
Index. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
When a work has reached a third edition, it may be 





very fairly considered as requiring but few words to re- 
commend it to further attention on the part of the read 
ing public. But this bock deserves fuller recognition. 
Its author contends, that one of the most interesting 


characteristics of the standard literature of our country 
is the sterling biblical morality it reflects—a character- 
istic specially noticeable in the works of Bacon and Mil- 
ton. Out of the fifty-eight Essays of the former, Mz 
Sterling has found in the twenty-four which treat mor 
exclusively of moral subjects upwards of seventy allu 
sions to Scripture. The same richness of scriptural 
pérallelism will be found in Milton; and that not in his 
controversial writings only, but also in “the immortal 
part of him "—his poems. “But,” says our author, “ by 
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far the most prominent example of this deference and 

homage paid to revealed truth will be found in the 

works of Shakspere. As he excels in all other points, so 
also is he greatest in this.” To prove the truth of this 
is the object of the work before us; and if in some few 
instances we may think the c ction between the 

juoted Scripture” and the sation less evi- 
lent than it appears to Mr. Sterling, the book will never- 
theless be found one to interest not Shakspearian 
students only, but all who would desire to know how 
yur English Bible has leavened the mass of our English 

Lite rature. 
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und suspended from a crimson riband, with silver edges. 
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Sentimental Journey) makes Maria t 
nd to the shorn lamb.’ The same idea 
Jacula Prudentuin by Ge rege Herbert,“ To a 
lose-shorn sheep God gives wind by measure.” 

BevisaAnius.—The line, “And u 
to the Pole,” is by Pope, Eloisa to 

M. W. (Woolland.)—By later 
tione Christi is attributed to Joannes Gersenius, a 
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J. Fennecwt (Dublin).— Application should be 
to the bookse llers for any serial now in course of 7 
tion containing Narratives of Shipwrecks. 

W. H. B. (Manchester.)—An Inquiry into theg 
tution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Pr 
Church, 1712, is by Peter King, afterwards Lord @ 
cellor. Weolliam Sclater, 

wrk The Original Draught of the 
1717. 


JAMES 


Primitive 


3RITTEN.—Spy Wednesday (the We 
efore Easter day) had its arigin the fact, that 
made his compact with the Sunhedrim upon that day 
the betrayal of our Blessed Saviour. 


L in 


Cantor.—The text prefixed to the 336th 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, is taken from Tobit, xi 

_ Errata,—4™ §, x. p. 83, col. ii. 
v Moorgate” read “ Newg Q 
6 from bottom, for “ Leattle” 


line 

ate’; p. 

read “ 
NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returg 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pringg 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

a ull communications should be affixed the nang 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatiagy 


as a guarantee of good faith, 


15 from } 
105, col. ii 


Seattle.” 


All communications should be addressed to the 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lang. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
OTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream, 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per bd 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. pera 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick 
77 T ED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspe 
plours), 5 quires for 1s. 6¢ 
COLOU RE D STAMP ING | Reli ef), 
per 1,000. Polished Ste« 
M ms, two letters, from 5s.; t 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most libegal terms, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 8 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, 


red rced to 4s. 6d. per 
Crest Dies engraved 


iree letters, from 7s, 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


~ OLD ENGLISH *' FURNITURE 


Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from @ 
Mansions, of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Her 
CABINET MAKERS, _ 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established @ 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS 


itations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASES, 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late He 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established f 


Re luctions of 
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